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which one undoubtedly gets from a reading of the essay, that the author 
is presenting us with the theoretical aspects rather than the practical 
workings of the institution. Yet the author has kept the distinction in 
mind, nor has he omitted to present us with statements of the practical 
working of the interdict. But these fail somewhat of their effect because 
the source-passages are not placed immediately under the eye. They 
are concealed by an unexpanded or only slightly expanded reference in a 
footnote or by a reference to the Appendix. (Compare for example the 
references on p. 65 or the passages dealing with the effects of the interdict.) 
One gets an impression of being held away from the concrete instances, 
an impression not wholly removed by a study of the materials in the 
Appendix. 

In one respect the volume is somewhat of a disappointment though 
perhaps necessarily so, and that is in its treatment of the question of the 
actual value to the pope of the interdict as a weapon. The treatment of 
this subject seems ineffective; an ineffectiveness due perhaps in no way to 
lack of research, but on the contrary to dearth of documents. In this 
connection, however, the absence of any reference to the manuscript 
materials of the Vatican Archives is significant. However this may be 
it is certainly due in part to a scattering of material. If Dr. Krehbiel 
had collected the various passages showing the effects of the interdicts, 
the joy of the people at their removal, the difficulties experienced by the 
popes in getting ecclesiastics to obey them in opposition to their municipal 
or kingly rulers, the popes' frequent employment in their own territories 
of armed force to enforce an interdict, the results would have been appre- 
ciably more satisfactory. We cannot help regretting that the author did 
not attempt to deal more at length with this question of in how far the 
interdict was a reliable weapon as employed by the bishops and especially 
by the pope. 

Curtis H. Walker 
The University of Chicago 
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The compendium of theology 1 by President Schultze of the Moravian 

college at Bethlehem, Pa., professes to be "the first work of this kind written 

in the English language by a member of the oldest Protestant church 

founded by the followers of John Huss in 1459." This fact alone is 

sufficient to create an interest in it. Without making special claims to 

1 Christian Doctrine and Systematic Theology. By Auguste Schultze. Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Times Publishing Co., 1909. x + 279 pages. 
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originality the author represents the spirit and the prevailing doctrinal 
views of the Moravian Brethren — their missionary ardor and their non- 
speculative view of truth. 

The usual order of topics is followed and the positions taken corre- 
spond freely with a moderate Lutheranism. The interests of the personal 
religious life and Christian evangelism are made paramount. Religion is 
denned as "the spiritual life of man, .... a consciousness of the existence 
of a higher power, a feeling of dependence and a sense of veneration and 
duty toward that power." Revelation is somewhat externally conceived: 
the Bible "records certain facts which could not have been known, except 
by a supernatural revelation and which we could not accept as true, if it 
were not vouched for by special divine authority." But over against a 
somewhat formal view of truth there stands a deep and earnest spirit of 
piety which animates the whole book. Thus, the church grows out of 
spiritual fellowship but "is established with earthly forms," which become 
"a real means by which redemption is applied." Free churches are pref- 
erable to national churches, but the latter are not without advantages. 
Similarly, the millennium idea is rejected but the visible bodily return of 
Christ is maintained. 

It is to be regretted that too little attention is paid to the products of 
modern scholarship, but on the other hand, many people who desire a 
handbook of Christian doctrine free from dependence on scholastic terms 
or the controversial temper and permeated with the rich Moravian spiritual- 
ity will find great comfort and help in this book. 



Among the numerous contributions to an understanding of the theology 
of Schleiermacher, 2 Heinrich Scholz has offered the one that for all purposes 
is of the most value to the foreign student. Scholz, as an admirer of 
Schleiermacher, feels that the great theologian, like Kant, came a hundred 
years before his time and not until now has the significance of his theological 
innovations been appreciated. He feels that the central problem of 
Schleiermacher was not, as Bender represents it, the cosmological, nor, as 
the common emphasis on the Reden and the Monologues makes it appear, 
the ultimate nature of religion and morality; but it was, as Strauss clearly 
saw, the relation between Christianity and science. In this contention 
Scholz is assuredly right, for Schleiermacher was no mere advocate of a 
vague religious life but a firm believer in Christianity as a historical religion 
of eternal value; but at the same time his conviction of the ultimate unity 

2 Christentum und Wissenschajt in Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre. By Heinrich 
Scholz. Berlin: Arthur Glaue, 1909. ix+ 208 pages. M. 3.25. 
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of all things forced on him the attempt by a scientific method to reconcile 
faith and knowledge, which appeared as independent and opposed spiritual 
realities. As far as Christianity is concerned, Scholz points out, his aim 
was distinctly apologetical. Religion for him stood or fell with Christianity. 

Rejecting both the illuminant and the speculative views of Christianity 
he pointed out once for all that religion is primarily a psychological reality 
and not an inference from theology. Naturally, therefore, he rejected the 
foundations of Christian faith which were supposed to be found in the Bible 
or in philosophical proofs of the existence of the God and the immortality it 
proclaimed, for to demonstrate Christianity is to annul it. "The renuncia- 
tion, on principle, of the speculative method is the fundamental fact of 
Schleiermacher's theology." In place of it he posited the broad fact of the 
impression made on the consciousness of men by the personality of Jesus. 
Though devoted to the study of philosophy Schleiermacher was not 
distinctly original as a philosopher. To him the pure impulse to world- 
knowledge and the elevation to God in pious feeling were the highest 
forms of the development of the human spirit — the one its highest objective 
function and the other the highest subjective function. Both are anchored 
in the transcendental. The unity of these two sides of our spiritual life is 
found in God — not a God who is gained as the postulate of a philosophy 
but a God who is known to the mystical experience. As Schleiermacher 
said on his death-bed, the deepest speculative thoughts were to him entirely 
one with the most inward religious experience. The whole aim of his 
theology may be said to be, therefore, the exhibition of this unity to intel- 
ligence. 

To understand Schleiermacher's Glaubenslehre it is necessary to appre- 
hend, first, his conception of science, second, the positive trend of his 
dogmatics. Science was to him that construction of like actions which has 
the ground of its forces in the idea of the unity of all knowledge. That is, 
there must be a highest knowledge which embraces all branches of the 
knowing-process and experiences, just as there must be a Supreme Being 
who is above all antitheses. But neither the highest knowledge nor the 
Supreme Being are directly demonstrable. The world is the unity of 
nature and reason and this gives us two realms of science — natural and 
spiritual. 

Theology must also presuppose the reality of its object. Its work is to 
mediate to religion and thereby to the church their spiritual place in the 
whole of human life. Dogmatics aims to remove any uncertainty as to 
their place and any ambiguity as to their meaning. It becomes an expres- 
sion of the doctrines valid at any time as representative of common piety 
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and, of course, in current language. With the present religious conscious- 
ness as its immediate source, it unites the creeds and finally the scriptures 
as secondary sources. Dogmatical formulae are the organized expression 
of what is identical in the original Christian experience with our own. 

It is impossible here for want of space to follow the details of Scholz's 
exposition of Schleiermacher's application of these ideas to the specific 
doctrinal questions. The Glaubenslehre is examined from three stand- 
points: its systematic movement, its critical style and its evolutionary 
method. The last is especially fruitful in showing that the antitheses of 
reason and the supernatural, truth and error, good and evil, freedom and 
necessity, natural and supernatural, are not absolute. Hereby, especially, 
is found the reconciliation of the course of nature with the work of redemp- 
tion. 

One-third of the book is devoted to an examination of the apologetical 
attitude of the Glaubenslehre. One result is seen in the reduction of the 
range of doctrines, for example, by the exclusion of all cosmological material; 
another is, the pantheistic appearance of his system (Scholz holds that 
Schleiermacher had the Spinozist temper but did not hold the Spinozist 
views) ; and another, the absolute claims of Christianity on our faith. 

Scholz points out that the only criticism that can do justice to Schleier- 
macher is not that which concerns itself with details, for his work was 
confessedly open to objection and incomplete, but that which applies to his 
fundamental view of the whole dogmatical problem. His own summary 
criticism is very pertinent: "The Christianity of the Glaubenslehre is 
.... the lofty evangel of the spiritualty, not the religion of the poor in 
spirit." 

The aim of Walther's work 3 on Luther's views of Christian morality is 
confessedly to defend the traditional Lutheran views against the attacks of 
the Ritschlian school. It represents one of the many phases in the conflict 
between old and new in Lutheranism. The author's careful study of 
Luther brings out the fact that morality had no independent basis for 
Luther but grows out of faith. Faith issues in love, which includes all 
morality. As love is a Christian virtue produced by God's spiritual word 
in the heart, there is no true morality but the Christian. 

Christian morality is true morality, for it is free, unconstrained, active 
obedience to the will of God, which will is expressed in the command to 

3 Die Christliche Sittlichkeit nach Luther; Das Erbe der Reformation im Kampje der 
Gegen-wart. Drittes Hef t. By D. Wilh. Walther. Leipzig: Deichert, 1909. vi + 137 
pages. M. 2 . 80. 
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love him. This love to God includes love of one's neighbor. All empirical 
commands are only specific applications of this one command and the 
obligation to perform any commanded action grows out of its necessary 
connection with the spirit of love. Thus such apparent contradictions of 
the principle of ethical action as, for example, war, may be right. The 
ethics of Luther run counter to the Roman view by his interpretation of the 
ideal moral state as action, as well as disposition, in the common things of 
life. The truly good man does good not for salvation but for love and does 
not think of his action as good. Luther considered that the promises of 
rewards and punishments in the Scriptures were not intended as appeals to 
self-interest but as exhibiting the worthiness or unworthiness of the con- 
ditions referred to. Self-love is no command to men. 

Luther sought to elevate the common vocations of life by pointing out 
that each man's calling indicated for him the manner in which the command 
to love may be fulfilled. Everyday work became in this way a divine 
service. Here Luther stood in opposition to monastic ideals. Our author 
thinks that modern theologians in their statement of Luther's theology have 
inverted the relative prominence, in his writings, of the moral content 
of the Christian life and the doctrine of justification by faith. Yet it is 
admitted that Luther regarded baptism and the sacrament of the altar as 
external acts conveying the spirit to men and constituting the presupposition 
and the beginning of his inner activity. Evidently, then, Walther still 
leaves Luther pretty much of a Catholic. 

George Cross 

Newton Theological Institution 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



This volume 4 of admirable studies in the history of thought bears witness 
both to the great erudition of the author and his fine sense of historic 
perspective. The book should be particularly useful to students of philo- 
sophy as supplementary to the standard histories. The author differs 
widely from the recognized authorities in his estimate of the comparative 
importance of different movements and systems and this difference leads 
him to treat more adequately certain schools and epochs which are usually 
dismissed with scant mention. In this respect the first essay on the "Place 
and Worth of Oriental Philosophy" is characteristic of the book. Here 
the author disagrees with Zeller and other authorities who believe Greek 
philosophy to have been of home origin, and finds the source of European 
thought in the philosophies of India and Persia which he briefly reviews. 

* Studies in European Philosophy. By James Lindsay, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1909. 391 pages, ias. 6d. 
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Again, he opposes the accepted view that the thought of the early Christian 
fathers is lacking in insight and originality and this leads him to devote 
chapters to "Origen as a Christian Philosopher" and "Augustine's Philo- 
sophy of History." Mediaeval thought is made the subject of several 
studies since the author thinks that the "modern contempt for scholasticism 
has been an affectation inherited from the Renaissance." An interesting 
chapter introduces us to a name unfamiliar to many students of philosophy 
— that of Wyclif than whom no English thinker previous "brought forth a 
philosophy more bold or broad." Chapters on the philosophies of France, 
Italy and Spain in the nineteenth century furnish valuable information in 
fields of thought often neglected by English students. 

Dr. Lindsay develops his own philosophy in "A Constructive Essay 
on Idealism" and applies it in the three concluding chapters where he con- 
siders critically the metaphysical, psychological, and ethical tendencies of 
our time. He asserts that "of no one thing does the thought of our time 
stand more in need than of a revived interest in metaphysics." Meta- 
physics seeks the Absolute Reality, the Unconditioned Unity, which is the 
ground and source of all existence. This Absolute Reality can be con- 
ceived only as Spirit, and further — although grave difficulties are recog- 
nized at this point — as moral personality. As our author thus adopts the 
standpoint of Absolute Idealism it is hard to understand his disparaging 
criticism of the late Edward Caird. Certainly no English thinker of the 
past century has expounded this type of philosophy in so masterly and 
convincing a manner as the author of the "Evolution of Religion" and that 
gem of philosophic exposition, the little volume on Hegel. Perhaps the 
most serious defect of the present work is that, owing to limitations of 
space which render the treatment of certain subjects too compressed to be 
clear and of style of exposition which is somewhat formal and abstract, 
the book will be scarcely intelligible to students of theology and religion — 
who would naturally find its subject-matter most interesting — unless they 
have had a preliminary training in philosophy. 

Henry W. Wright 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, III. 

In his two previous writings Grutzmacher has dealt with "The Source 
and Principle of Theological Ethic" and "A Demand for a Modern 
Positive Theology." In this volume 5 our author sets before himself the 

5 Studien zur systematischen Theology. Von D. Richard H. Grutzmacher, 
Professor der Theologie in Rostock. Drittes Heft: "Eigenart und Probleme der posi- 
tiven Theologie." Leipzig: Deichert, 1909. 132 pages. M. 2.60. 
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task of ascertaining what is the peculiar nature of the "Positive" theology 
as distinct from the "Liberal" theology in its two chief schools, the "Ritsch- 
lian" and the "Historical," and the consideration of problems involved. 

To this task he is enticed, not merely by the pleasure felt in ascertaining 
the real nature of anything, but for the sake of the "Positive" theology 
itself. This theology is not now clearly presented as it was in the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, during the last ten years especially, in addition to 
former minor differences within the "Positive" school, there have appeared 
"new ways" and it has become uncertain whether these belong within the 
region of the "Positive" or the "Liberal" school. Besides this, there is 
need to win "clearness concerning the fundamental differences of the 
positive and the liberal theology." What is the best way to proceed? 
There is the historical method, to show that the origin and history of the 
"Positive" theology has been other than that of the "Liberal" and is 
therefore a different theology. But this requires a "concept" as to what 
the "Positive" theology is. This concept is not, indeed, ascertainable 
apart from history, yet one must go beyond the merely historical to win it. 
The "nature" of anything (religion, Christianity, philosophy) cannot be 
ascertained in a purely empirical way, there must be an antecedent concept. 
Thus the author really assumes the concept which he is seeking. Theology 
is "the science of the Christian religion." In theology there are therefore 
two elements, science and an objective element, religion. 

The author deals first with the concept, science. In considering 
"science" the author really arrives at the crucial point of his thesis. 

What is the relation between "science" and "reality" ? Are they fully 
different, or, does one create the other, either science creating reality or 
vice versa? That science creates its object, few would maintain today. 
Few occupy this pre-Kantian or Hegelian position. Reality furnishes 
science with its "stuff." Yet, in theology and philosophy, there is a 
tendency to give place to the "speculative-productive science-concept." 
The author quotes even Nietzsche as calling philosophers "commanders 
and law-givers." This "productive" power of speculation is found in the 
"Historical" school. "This is in harmony with German idealism, espe- 
cially Hegelianism." So men like Biedermann and Pfleiderer "dissolve 
the positive theology of scripture into nothing, in order to recreate a philo- 
sophically acceptable notion." "Naturally, no theologian will dream of 
actually calling that a Christian religion which never existed before, yet 
theology can so transform this religion that it is virtually another." This the 
"Historical" school does. Their " Jesusbild" is not taken from the sources. 
Troeltsch represents this tendency. The Historical school cuts and erases at 
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pleasure. The "Ritschlian" school differs from the "Historical." While 
the latter allows "science" to shape "reality," the Ritschlian lets reality 
and science grow up independently. The Ritschlian theology is a com- 
bination view. For natural sciences, the science is born of the facts; but 
for theological science, science and reality are distinct. So that theology 
cannot be worked in strict scientific form, and science and religion occupy 
two distinct territories. Thus Hermann says, "our faith forms thoughts 
without which it cannot live, which however contradict the fundamental 
thought of science" (p. n). So Kaftan: "Knowledge in religion follows 
other laws than the scientific." 

Over against these two schools is the Positive theology. Reality deter- 
mines science. That is, theology is to represent the Scripture. The con- 
clusion reached is, that the "Positive" theology has a right to this name 
from the correctness of its concept of science. This theology simply 
seizes and presents what is positively given in the Christian religion. The 
method in the Positive theology is scientific. The separate sciences have 
no right to impose their peculiar methods on other sciences. Therefore our 
author objects to the scientific presupposition of the "Historical" and the 
Ritschlian schools, which come with a pack of dogmas: "there is no abso- 
lute, nothing supernatural, nothing miraculous." To some degree theology 
must depend on other sciences for its material (text-criticism, etc.) but its 
method is formal and logical, the method common to all sciences. 

Thus, the author holds, the Positive theology has further right to regard 
itself as genuine theology because of its method. 

The author proceeds to define the Christian Religion. He affirms in 
apparent antagonism to Ritschlianism, "the transcendental and the 
mystical are essential to religion." For Ritschl, man is center and end, 
God is means. He regards the Jesus of the Historical school as a mere 
hero. 

The "Positive" theology makes Christianity through and through a 
religion; still more, it is the true, absolute religion. For the "Historical" 
school the Christian religion is but "the best yet." 

For the Positive theology, in Jesus Christ there is a specific, super- 
natural revelation which is not to be explained imminenter. For the 
Positive theology, the Trinity — Father, Son, and Spirit — is fact. Jesus 
is placed "at the side of God" and as occupying an equally divine relation 
to man as the Father. The pre-existence is more than mere speculation. 
The work of Jesus is both Godward and manward. His life and death 
enable God to be gracious and fatherly to the sinner. The Holy Spirit 
becomes "revealed," "an absolute divine personality who has free and 
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in sovereign control of the works of the Father and the Son, and by uniting 
these works what is new." The Holy Spirit becomes " an historical reality." 

Under the head of "Problems" the author sets forth the "Positive" 
view of the scriptures. Griitzmacher differs from Schmidt and Dunkman 
as to the relation of revelation to Jesus and the Scriptures. For Schmidt, 
the revelation closes with Jesus, while Dunkman says, Jesus did not reveal 
anything new except himself. Griitzmacher seems to regard revelation as 
truths and this revelation is not closed with Jesus but continued till the 
"Scriptures" end. He regards the forty days after the resurrection "as 
productive of revelation." While "revelation" progresses, yet it also 
ends. He does not accept an indefinite perfectibility. It ends with the 
closing of inspired writings. The historical situation explains this termina- 
tion. Inspired men "who possess the necessary presuppositions are moved 
to give final form to the content of revelation which they have known and 
comprehended" ( p. 94). 

The last section of the volume deals with the "Problems of the Modern- 
Positive Theology." There is here much which is instructive. The 
author expects that differences will be removed and that a middle way 
through difficulties will be found. 

His dealing with the subject, "the relation of theological and religious 
knowledge," is especially satisfactory. Genuine practical religiousness 
will show itself in theoretical forms. One closes this book with a feeling 
that its author is an unusually clear and conscientious thinker and writer. 
As a treatise introductory to theology it is valuable. As a statement of 
"Positive" theology it is transparent and forcible. Whether the schools 
he criticizes will admit his strictures is doubtful. That he will succeed in 
uniting all the "Positive" theologians is hardly to be expected, though he 
certainly greatly aids their opinions. His theology is almost, if not alto- 
gether, tritheistic, his view of revelation seems to rest on a misunderstanding 
of the relation of inspiration to revelation. Revelation should be regarded 
as the result of inspiration, which enables the inspired to see the meaning 
in what is objective. It seems an inconsistency to define the Christian 
religion in a purely theological way, and yet to call the Christian religion 
the object of science which is theology. But the volume amply repays 
most careful reading and is stimulating and instructive. 



The distinguished author 6 states his purpose to be, to reshape the 
traditional doctrine of Creation and Providence under the light cast upon 

6 The Divine Worker in Creation and Providence. Twenty-first series of Cunning- 
ham Lectures. By J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1909. xvi+ 336 pages. $2.25. 
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nature and history since the last century opened (p. vii). Though he 
speaks of his work as a "humble contribution," it must be regarded as an 
admirable exposition of the doctrines which he discusses. The themes 
considered are the most difficult, yet he handles them in a clear and cogent 
fashion. The conclusions reached are, in the main, those accepted in the 
more orthodox schools of theology, yet they are not reached in dogmatic 
fashion, but through a fair consideration of the results presented by scien- 
tific authorities of the past century. 

He first deals with the relation of theology to science and philosophy. 
He is anti-pragmatic, since value judgments (as he understands them) are 
inferior to the testing of religious belief by "its congruence with evidence." 
"We are driven as thinkers to seek the certainty, so far as it can be reached, 
of scientific knowledge" (p. 15). Religion is not of subjective origin, but 
is as "a permanent phenomenon, a response to a manifestation of himself, 
God." God is for our author distinctly Creator. He favors creation 
ex nihilo. "The existence of whatever is and is not God, has its sole cause 
or ground of being in God." Yet the writer in Genesis "was not thinking 
of creation out of nothing." He rejects the mediating idea of a nihil 
privatirum. There is "no standing ground between something and noth- 
ing." His handling of this difficult question is cautious but positive. Hard 
as it may be to conceive of actual origination, yet "the things impossible with 
men are possible with God" (p. 62). What matter is, in its original form, is 
for physicists to determine. The " Genesis " account is "that of an untrained 
observer." God is dynamically imminent in creation, as Calvin also 
taught (p. 93 note). He finds at least three breaks in the creative (?) 
process, and supports his opinion from scientific sources. Natural evolu- 
tion cannot explain man, as a spiritual moral being (chap. vii). Man's 
creation is "not continuous with what went before" (p. 147). Our author 
does not hesitate to speak of the "childlike and bizarre details" of the 
Genesis story (p. 170). The "Fall" is "inexplicable because irrational." 
"We are at that mysterious point in the moral history of each fallen soul 
where the tempted will makes an unaccountable, an arbitrary and a criminal 
departure" (p. 175). The "pangs of Nature" are explained because: 
"the existing creation is only a temporary and imperfect stage in the divine 
plan" (p. 218). There is "ground for hope," though "the creation is 
subject to vanity" (p. 224). We "must wait till we see the end" (p. 247). 
The divine providence is minute as well as vast. "Nothing is too insig- 
nificant to enter into the reckoning of the divine Mind." 

An appendix of notes (42 pages) discusses some matters not dealt with 
fully in the lectures. An excellent Index adds value to the whole work, 
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which must be regarded as a substantial contribution to the support of 
the more orthodox faith. 



This volume' contains the six lectures which were delivered in the 
Luther- Kirche in Leipzig by Pastor Hilbert. They are in defense of the 
Christian religion and of the more positive, orthodox, faith. They serve 
admirably for this purpose and well deserve the demand for their repetition 
three times in one winter, and a second published edition. The author 
weakens his position in his introduction by the assertion that "religion is 
independent of science," "the truth of Christianity does not admit of scien- 
tific determination." "Faith in God is never a matter of reflection." "If 
science cannot establish faith, it cannot destroy it" — a sentence most 
illogical. And, at the close of his lectures, the author admits the same 
uncertainty of faith. We must make a leap across the abyss, "We have 
all to win, nothing to lose." 

Despite the weakening of his position, Pastor Hilbert leads his readers 
through a field of scientific argument by means of which he seeks to estab- 
lish the scientific basis for belief in God as creator of the world. He 
shows the biological necessity for affirming the creation of man. He gives 
an excellent argument for the assertion that the spirit of man is not depend- 
ent on the material body, nor "parallel" to it in its working. Jesus is 
not only a historical person, as against those who cast doubts on his reality; 
he is the Son of God, he is King and Lord. He rejects with some scorn 
Frenssen's "modern Christ." Jesus is sinless. The reason Hilbert 
assigns for this sinlessness — that Jesus was essentially different from other 
men — is hardly satisfactory. It is easier to affirm the fact than to explain 
it. "The especial work of Jesus is not his life but his death." "In his 
death Jesus reconciled the world to God." This death is of value not 
merely as "example," it has its influence in effecting the forgiveness of sins. 
The older orthodox theory is clearly stated and ably defended. 

The last lecture is on the resurrection and maintains the theory of the 
empty grave. The subject of miracles is not directly treated. The author 
however expresses his faith, in general, and his reason therefor in quoting 
Wundt (p. 78): "If there is mutual relationship between spirit and body, 
the door to miracles stands wide open"; and Paulsen: "If a sentence can 
move a molecule in the brain, it can just as well move mountains, or send 
the moon into a new course; one is as intelligible or as unintelligible as 
the other." 

7 Christentum und Wissenschajt. Von Gerhard Hilbert. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1909. 176 pages. M. 3. 
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The work as a whole is impressive, the style is simple, the language 
clear, the reasoning in the main logical. Hilbert quotes freely and buttresses 
his position with many great names. The volume may rank as among the 
best defenses of orthodox religion. 

Allen Macy Dulles 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, N.Y. 



PROBLEMS IN PRESENT-DAY FAITH 
This book 1 is in line with Doctor Orr's other defenses of the idea of 
supernatural religion. He contends that evolution alone cannot account 
for the existence of the Christian religion, for it is inconceivable that higher 
forms of religion can be developed out of lower. The improvement must 
come from a supernatural factor, not from immanent forces or from 
changing environment. Christianity rests upon a unique revelation made 
through the redemption history recorded in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment. Except where the enlightening influence of this special revelation 
is felt, "impartial study shows the history of religion to have been rather 
that of the obscuration of what purer light may originally have been pos- 
sessed." The task of the book is to explain the nature of the unique 
revelation which is contained in the Bible. By emphasizing three factors, 
viz., (1) the redemption history, which constitutes the revelation proper, 
(2) the inspiration of divinely endowed men who guided that revelation 
history by word and deed, and (3) the record of this revelation and inspira- 
tion in the Bible, Dr. Orr believes that partial and indefensible conceptions 
may be corrected. 

What is the outcome of his investigation ? The inspiration of the bibli- 
cal authors did not exempt them from dependence on the ordinary sources 
of historical information, and consequently does not render their statements 
immune from historical criticism; it did not release them from belief in the 
current scientific ideas of their times, and thus does not exempt them from 
scientific criticism; it did not dictate the literary form of their messages, 
and hence allows place for literary criticism. But after having made these 
statements, Dr. Orr introduces several cautionary remarks. We may 
admit that Ecclesiastes is pseudepigraphic without destroying our belief in 
its inspiration; but to ascribe Deuteronomy to any author except Moses 
would be disastrous. We may recognize the large use of parable; but it 
would be a serious matter to regard the story of Jonah as fiction. We may 
recognize the use of legend in the book of Jude, but we must beware of 

1 Revelation and Inspiration. By James Orr. New York: Scribner, 1910, vii-t- 
224 pages. $0.75. 



